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‘‘T have sent the Book according to your commands ; I should have sent it, if you 
‘‘ had not commanded me.” —Pliny the Younger. 





Che Uobdbher. 


My crime seems worst to human view, 
But God must judge between us too.— Byron. 


Emily Burnett was the most beautiful girl in the little village 
where she resided; and the universal admiration she received 
rendered her somewhat too sensible of her charms. When her 
youthful beauties first attracted attention, she received the homage 
paid to her as though it were not her due, but she soon learned 
to accept it like a sovereign from a subject: and though not de- 
cidedly a coquette, she would at times listen with pleasure to 
expressions of love, called forth by hopes she had raised only to 
destroy. Edward Stanley soon discovered the failings of Emily, 
and mourned a passion he once supposed would be productive of 
the purest happiness; he, however, strove in vain to root out his 
affection, and his pride alone enabled him to conceal it. From 
the day he had the mortification of seeing a service he offered 
rejected at his hands, and accepted from those of another, he 
appeared to consider the smiles of Emily as valueless; the atten- 
tions be had shown her were transferred to others, with whom, as 
he was considered the sole rebel to the dominion of their rival, he 
became as much an object of attraction, as the fair prize for 
which he had been so lately a competitor, was to those with whom 
he had competed. 

Emily, who had ever loved and regarded Edward as her future 
husband, secretly repined at this change in his behaviour; she, 
however, made no overtures for a reconciliation, believing that 
Edward’s affection would induce him to seek one, until, finding 
his manner become daily more reserved to her, and less so to 
others, her jealousy took the alarm, and repenting her former 
imprudent conduct, resolved to atone for it by preferring Edward 
to all others, as openly as she once appeared to prefer another to 
him. 

An opportunity soon offered itself. A party of villagers were 
assembled at a farm-house, among whom were Emily and Ed- 
ward. The conversation turned upon the attractions of a statute 
fair, which was to be held the next day in the neighbouring town ; 
and on Emily expressing a wish to be a witness of the sports, all 
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the young men, with the exception of Edward, eagerly sued for 
permission to escort her to the scene of action. ‘| shall not go 
with any of you,” cried Emily, in her usual self-important man- 
ner; ‘nor am I certain I shall stir from home, as the person I 
would select for my companion cannot, perhaps, accompany me.” 
These last words were uttered in a tender tone, and followed by 
a glance at Edward which at once conveyed her meaning, and 
obliterated from his mind all recollections but those of the happy 
hours he had passed in her society. Hastily quitting the side of 
her to whom he had been conversing, he approached and offered 
his hand to Emily, by whom, to his indescribable joy, it was 
fondly pressed in token of perfect reconciliation. 

The event gave pleasure only to the parties immediately con- 
cerned ; the women were envious of Emily, the men of Edward ; 
and each party became extremely active in throwing out hints 
prejudicial to their rival. Emily heard from many lips, that he 
on whom she had conferred so great a favour as that lately be- 
stowed, was utterly unworthy of the gift; that he had engaged 
himself in turns to almost every lass in the village ; and that his 
sole delight was in trifling with the feelings of those who were 
either foolish or unfortunate enough to be gratified by his atten- 
tions. ‘These remarks induced Emily to scrutinize strictly every 
action of her lover; and she was not slow in discovering that he 
was a universal favourite with her female companions, and that 
he appeared to find the highest pleasure in their company. She 
was, however, wrong in supposing his happiness sprung from the 
society of those by whom he was surrounded, its true source was 
in the belief he entertained that he was beloved by Emily; his 
conduct, nevertheless, tended to confirm rather than correct the 
error into which she had fallen; and when dancing commenced, 
the numerous engagements he had previously made, prevented 
him alike from giving his time to, or becoming the partner of 
Emily. When the hour of parting arrived, he excused himself 
from attending her home by saying he had pledged himself to per- 
form that office for another. Emily’s lovers eagerly turned this 
incident to their advantage; and in a fit of jealousy she gave per- 
mission to one of them, by name William Mildmay, to accom- 
pany her that night to her house, and to the fair on the morrow; 
intending, by this action, to destroy every expectation she had 
given Edward reason to encourage. 

The warm bright hopes with which Stanley left his own home 
for Emily’s, were in an instant chilled and obscured by meeting 
her in his road hanging on the arm of Mildmay. He stood mo- 
tionless with astonishment as they passed him by in silence, the 
one with her eyes cast upon the ground, the other meeting un- 
shrinkingly the stern gaze of his rival’s, as if boasting of the 
advantage he had obtained. Stanley’s first impulse was to reproach 
Emily with her fickleness, and revenge himself on her companion, 
his pride, however, told him he would thus disc!ose the moritifica- 
tion he endured; joining, therefore, the party with an air of 
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indifference, and placing Emily’s arm within his own, he observed 
he considered it somewhat selfish in her, when provided with one 
attendant, to secure him as a second, and thus prevent him from 
offering his services to others, who more required his company. 
This remark stung Emily deeply, and she in return resolved to 
mortify Edward; which resolution she carried into effect by 
treating him with contempt, and addressing her conversation 
solely to Mildmay. Stanley, for some time, bore all without 
comment; but, on arriving at the place of destination, his patience 
forsook him, od he could not help exclaiming, that if, as he 
feared, his company were disagreeable, he would say farewell. 
‘* With all my heart,” returned she, in a half jesting half serious 
manner. ‘Is it so, Emily? then I do say tarewell—farewell, 
toc, for ever.” With these words he turned upon his heel, and 
was quickly lost among the crowd. 

The peculiar emphasis placed by Stanley upon his last words 
sunk deeply to the heart of Emily; and although, as her eyes 
wandered after him, she forced a smile of composure on her lip, 
her cheek was pale and betrayed her emotion. From that mo- 
ment the scene she had come to witness lost its attractions, and 
she entered the different booths only with the hope of there finding 
Stanley, who she feared was lost to her for ever. Nor were her 
fears without foundation. Deeply wounded by Emily’s conduct, 
his passions were raised to the highest pitch of excitement, and 
seating himself on au unoccupied bench at the door of a small 
ale-house, began to ruminate on plans for revenge. -His re- 
flections were soon disturbed by the noisy conviviality of a re- 
cruiting party, who joined him, and in whose festivity he was 
invited to participate. ‘* Nay, my fine fellow,” cried the ser- 
jeant, ‘¢ don’t knit your brows, and look as black upon us as 
though we were a set of bandits ; none but noble spirits enter our 
profession—a profession were the miserable lose care, the friend- 
less meet with friends in abundance, and where all may obtain 

honourable living and a glorious death.” ‘ Well said, ser- 
jeant,” cried the corporal, ‘* and if I mistake not, the brightening 
eye of the stranger declares bis willingness to join us; what say 
you, master, to becoming our comrade?” “1 agree,” replied 
Stanley, rising from his seat, and giving his hand to the soldiers ; ; 
but their shouts of exultation at his enlistment had scarcely sub- 
sided, when the thought of his parents’ teelings on hearing of the 
precipitate step he had taken flashed across his mind, and he 
repented, but, alas, too late. In vain he sued to be released from 
the obligation he had taken, the sole replies to his intreaties were 
jests and laughter; finding, therefore, his fate was irrevocably 
fixed, he sat himself down in silentdespair. He had remained in 
this state but a short time, when he perceived Mildmay and 
Emily approaching ; the latter no sooner observed Stanley in com- 
pany with the soldiers, than a presentiment ef what had occurred 
came over her, but she had not courage to ask the question that 
would confirm or dispel her fears. Edward was too haughty 
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to declare to her in words the fact he wished to be disclosed, but 
he told the story by placing on his head the hat his comrades had 
ornamented with a profusion of party-coloured ribbons. Emily 
uttered no violent exclamations of grief, but slowly approaching 
Edward, placed herself by his side, and throwing her arms about 
his neck, exclaimed, in a hurried voice, ‘*‘ You haven’t surely— 
you haven’t surely.” ‘* Emily,” said Stanley, disengaging him- 
self from her embrace, ‘ I could have wished you had spared me 
the pain of this interview; but it has ever been your delight to 
afflict me and trifle with my feelings. You knew I loved you, 
resolved to work upon my weakness, I perceived your design and 
for a time frustrated it; last night you threw me off my guard, 
and to day you succeeded in torturing me, but it is for the last 
time, I shall never more return to our village to become again 
your victim.” Emily replied by a flood of tears, and protesta- 
tions of the most sincere and devoted attachment. ‘“ I was 
taught,” said she, ‘‘ to believe you loved another, or my conduct 
to you would have been as affectionate as it has been unkind. 
Mildmay deceived me—Mildmay accused you, and—‘* Villain,” 
exclaimed Edward, springing from his seat, and seizing his 
affrighted rival, ‘‘ so you have been the cause of this day’s misery ; 
], at least, then, shall be revenged!” and as he looked wildly 
round, he seized a knife lying on the table near him. ‘* Hold! 
hold !” cried a bystander, wresting the weapon from his hand, 
‘“‘ if you have a cause for quarrel, avenge yourself like a man, not 
a murderer: a ring here! a ring!” ‘“ A ring! a ring!” was 
echoed by the bystanders, as they jumped upon the table in the 
full expectation of ‘a fight!” Edward, however, regarded 
Mildmay sternly for a moment, threw him from him, and burying 
his face in his hand, flung himself into his seat agonized with 
grief, 
(To be continued. ) 





Lines. 


Just as the blooming flower, which, early gathered, 
From off its stem is doomed to sad decay, 

Art thou—lite’s stream once and for ever severed, 
To waste what still remains, then die away. 


For though thou soon hast traversed life’s short span, 
And liest concealed from all thou once didst love, 
Though dead to memory and the mind of man, 
Still wilt thou live in happiness above. 


Death’s dark shade came upon thee, as the cloud 
Spreads o’er the skies e’en when the sun is setting ; 
And lovely to the last, receives a shroud, 
Which heaven, whilst offering, seems itself regretting. 
SANCHRITZ. 
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Portes Censortac. 


ScENE—Dalrymple’s Chambers in the Albany. 


Vyse, Fuller, and Dalrymple taking their wine. 


Vyse. Lam happy to find that we are by no means singular in 
our poetical opinions :—a few evenings ago I attended a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Daniells at the Western Literary Institution, 
and had the gratification of hearing Coleridge held up to that 
ridicule and contempt, for which he is so peculiar and so appro- 
priate a mark. After commenting generally on that heterogene- 
ous mass of trash, yclept Christabelle, he set his audience ina 
roar of laughter, by quoting the lines relative to ‘‘ the toothless 
mastiff bitch ;’’ that barked 


‘* Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 
Four for the quarters and one for the hour ;” 


and the owl that occasionally exclaimed ‘ to whit, to whoo.” 

Dal. Ob ye admirers of the sublime and beautiful; here is a 
maguificent picture for the imagination to contemplate: it is indeed 
worthy of 


‘‘ The bard who soars to eulogize an ass.” 


Ful. Was Coleridge the only rhymester he censured ?—what 
said he of Southey? Or was he too much engaged in eulogizing 
Moore, or regretting the loss of Byron and Pope. 

Vyse. L1e considered Byron the Prince of Poesy, but charged 
the latter with plagiarism, and quoted in support of his accusation 
the following lines, written some two hundred years ago by one 
Flatman, which, from their affinity to ‘ vital sparks of heavenly 
flame,” leave no doubt on my mind of their having been the 
foundation of those beautiful verses which are generally ascribed 
to the pen of Pope. The lines | have alluded to are these :— 


‘¢ When upon a sick bed lying, 
Fainting, lingering, sobbing, dying, 
I think | hear an angel say 
Come to heaven—come, away.” 


Ful. For pathos and simplicity T prefer them to Pope’s. But 
who is Flatman; I never heard of him before ? 

Vyse. No—he is one of the too many instances of merit that 
has sunk into oblivion, chilled and neglected by a cold and unap- 
preciating world, only unforgotten when remembrance beckons us 
to their grave. How truly Gray has said — 


‘¢ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
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Dal. Now we are on the subject of plagiarism, it occurs to 
me, that Mr. Gray is not altogether cuiltless on that head. At 
all events, he must lose the credit of originality in the couplet you 
have just quoted ; for I find in Ossian au idea not only precisely 
similar, but expressed in nearly the same words. Qithona, la- 
menting the loss of her honor, ejaculates thus: ‘* Why did not I 
pass away in secret, like the flower of the rock, that lifts its fair 
head unseen, and strews lis withered leaves on the blast.” 

Ful. 1 fear tew of our poets would bear a severe scrutiny. 
Byron was often indebted to the conversation and remark of ano- 
ther for some of his most forcible descriptions. Allow me to exem- 
plify this, by reading an extract from Childe Harold :— 


‘‘ The roar of waters—from the headlong height, 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams, shaking the abyss ; 
The hell of waters!” 


Whata magnificent expression! ‘ the hell of waters!” but it is 
not Byron’s. An artist who was with him at Velino, struck with 
the impetuosity of the cataract there, started back, and suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘* What a hell of waters !” 

Dal. Do you recollect Shenstone’s pastoral, commencing — 


‘‘T have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood pigeons dwell.” 


[think I can furnish you with its prototype from the third pastoral 
of Virgil. I will give it you in Dryden’s words :— 
‘To the dear mistress of my love-sick mind, 
Her swain a pretty present has designed : 


I saw two stock doves billing, and ’ere long, 
Will take the nest, and her’s shall be the young.” 


Vyse. Virgil must have led an enviable existence : his Pastorals 
and Georgics evince a depth and serenity of mind which could 
only have emanated from the charms of a country life. 

Ful. It is impossible for any one to become a true poet without 
an occasional resort to rural retirements. It is there alone he can 
indulge in those beautiful abstractions and visionary reveries 
which, however they may be derided amid the noisy haunts of the 
cold and calculating crowd, impart to the mind its brightest glow, 
and to the soul its softest grandeur. The country, in fact, should 
be part of a poet’s education. 

Dal. Poeta nascitur, non fit. 

‘yse. 1 differ from that maxim: circumstances may arise to 
make a man a poet, who otherwise never would have become so. 
Unkindness, disappointment, unreturned affection, witha sensitive 
heart, will soon lead to melancholy reflections, which often give 
rise to the sweetest and saddest effusions of the muse. 
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Ful. This is an unhappy occurrence for one in the middle station 
of life : it creates an independence of mind ill befitting his worldly 
occupations, and totally hostile to his interests and pursuits; and 
thus his heart goes seared and blighted through the world, while 
the intellect is in its fullest vigour, and the feelings are in their 
deepest fervour. 

Vyse. These are sad considerations : let us revert to our origi- 
nal topic—the contemplation of nature. Iam no romancer, but 
if the one most dear to me on earth wore a dark or erring soul, I 
would transport him on a summer’s evening to that part of the Jura 
mountains which overlooks the Alps; and if, in an instant, the 
undying light of truth and immortality did not flash on his mind, 
I would consent to banish him from my sight for ever, as a heart- 
less infidel and a soulless brute. 








Song, 


We part :—as lightly thou from me, 
As the dew quits some trembling flower, 
But not as sad; and I from thee, 
As sunset in its dying hour 
Fades from the earth, with pensive eye 
That faintly shines, but deeply glows, 
And almost seems to breathe a sigh, 
As liogering from the world it goes. 


Yet why should Pheebus sorrowing wane! 
"Tis but awhile that he must sever ; 
The sun and earth will meet again, 
_ But we, alas, must part for ever. 
Farewell! in many an after day, 
With fond and passionate regret, 
Shall memory stop me on life’s way, 
To bless the time when first we met. 


Farewell! a word of too much meaning, 
W hen trom the heart its tone its wrung, 
Forced like the last and saddest gleaning 
Of the lone bosom by the tongue. 
Yet fare the well! since part we must, 
| speak the word by fate’s decree ; 
Which, oh! I could have fancied just, 


Had it not doomed the sound to thee! 
SFORZA. 
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Shaiksprare’s Characters. 
No. Il. 


SHYLOCK. 


The character of Shylock is a combination of two strong and 
hateful passions,—avarice and revenge; both of which appear so 
firmly, and at first sight, so equally implanted in his heart, that it 
has been pronounced by many to be a matter of considerable 
difficulty to determine which of the two has the greater influence 
on his actions. 

The conclusion which has been for the most part arrived at by 
those who have considered this subject, is, that revenge has the 
ascendancy; but such a conclusion can only be the result of a 
superficial view of the character; for a sound investigation of it 
plainly shows us that its most prominent feature is avarice. We 
will, however, without further comment, proceed to prove the 
truth of this position. 

Shylock entertains the most implacable and malicious hatred 
towards Antonio :— 


‘‘ For that in low simplicity, he lends out money gratis, 
And brings down the rate of uzance.” 


This is the principal cause of his enmity which however is ren- 
dered more inveterate by his having been subjected to various 
indignities ; frequently having been publicly reproached by An- 
tonio on account of his usurious practises. 

These insults, it appears, he has for some time borne with a 
‘* patient shrug,” till the terrible idea of the bond presents to him 
a plain of vengeance almost too dreadful for contemplation. It is 
true, that when the means of revenge have once occurred to him, 
he appears wholly bent upon carrying them into execution; but 
on seeking the cause of the violence of this passion, we find it to 
be solely the effect of his mercenary disposition ; for it is only that 
he may rid himself of one who opposes his usury, that he is so 
resolutely determined on taking the life of Antonio. On his dis- 
covering the flight of his daughter, the avarice of the Jew shows 
itself to be super-eminent, overcoming even the natural affections 
of a parent. His dreadful denunciation, ‘* I would my daughter 
were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear! would she were 
hears’d at my foot, and the ducats in her coflin :” forcibly shows 
how strongly his soul is possessed by that baneful passion, to 
the exclusion of every feeling of humanity. It is in this part of 
the play that intelligence reaches him of the adverse fortune of 
Antonio, and the equal degree in which he seems alternately 
affected by this circumstance, and the extravagance of his daugh- 
ter, has greatly tended to increase the doubts existing in the 
minds of many as to avarice or revenge, being the more power- 
fully engrafted in the bosom of the Jew. It will be remembered, 
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that in the scene wherein the conflict between these two passions 
occurs, he says, in speaking of Antonio, ‘ I will have the heart of 
him, if he forfeit; for were he out of Venice, I can make what 
merchandize I will:” which expression strongly warrants the 
conclusion, that he was by far more powerfully actuated by mer- 
cenary motives, than a desire for retribution. In the trial scene, 
however, he appears wholly devoted to vengeance, and for a time 
even to forget his avaricc, refusing the offer of Bassanio 


“« To pay the bond ten times o’er :” 


But this refusal may have been instigated by the supposition that 
Antonio hinders him of more than ten times the value of the bond, 
and finally his anguish, on hearing that half his wealth is Anto- 
nio’s, and that the other comes to the general state, exceeds the 
pain he feels at being unable to consummate his revenge. 

From the foregoing short investigation of the motives for the 
conduct of Shylock, and the feelings by which he is influenced ; 
we find (in contradiction to the generally received opinion) avarice 
to be his ruling passion, and that revenge is merely one of its 
inost-powerful effects. 








TEAHims and Oddities. 
NATIONAL DISTRESS. 
A sad proof of the present national distress, and general want 
of confidence in pecuniary transactions, is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing addenda to the card of address of a celebrated accoucheur, 


N.B. Children to be paid for on delivery. 


A DEVILISH GOOD EPIGRAM. 


Tom once was somewhat more than civil 
To Anne, who called bim saucy devil ; 
Tom did not at the title grieve, 

He knew the devil tempted Eve. 


ANOTHER. 


Dick swore a rich old maid he vowed to love, 
Was like an angel fallen from above ; 

"Tis very clear Dick did not falsely swear, 
Remember what all fallen angels are. 


ON A LADY WITH A REMARKABLE SLENDER WAIST. 


My wife must be, said Ben to Hal, 

Not mean but economical. 

Then Kate’s exactly to your taste, 

No woman makes so small a waist. 

Exactly to my taste? no, there 

I differ, she is much too spare. T.T.B. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 
Why is Mr. Peel like a newly-married spinster? Because 
he’s dis-missed. 
When can a man live after he dies? When he’s a dyer. 
What is the most extravagant article of dress? A waistcoat— 


(waste-coat ). 
Why did Mr. Canning die like Burke? Because he was in an 


exalted situation and looked up to by thousands. 
Why is a borrowed half-penny like the present season? Be- 
cause it’s Lent. 
Why is a wit like a hangman’? Because he’s a choker—(joker ). 
What is the worst part of the army of England? The militias 


—(malicious ). 

Why is Sir James Scailett clever? Because he’s deep read— 
(red). 

W hy is an infirm old man naturally more of a beau than a young 
one? Because he’s bent. 


LIBERAL TRANSLATION, 


A Westminster Scholar, when reading Virgil, came to the ex- 
pression, ‘* Prostravit cestu,” which he rendered, “ laid prostrate 
on the earth with the cestus.” Being, however, called on by the 
usher to give it a less verbose and more familiar construction ; 
the boy, after a slight hesitation, translated the passage thus :— 
Prostravit cestu—grassed him. For this singular and certainly 
felicitous conciseness of expression, he was rewarded with a 


flogging. 








Somcthing about Nothing. 


Now for a poem!—aye, but what about? 
That is a subject for consideration ; 

And since a story Lam quite without, 
You'll say I’m in a pretty situation. 

W ell—tll a tale I from my head draw out, 
Reader, you must remain in expectation ; 

And as youre told that patience is a virtue, 

A little of that quality can’t hurt you. 


Vil not begin with ‘* O assist me Muse,” 

For that is stale, and, therefore, wramusing ; 
Besides she helps but very few who use 

Such invocation, and prefers refusing, 
In general, her aid to those who choose 

Te ask it; and if poets will they do sing, 
Should the nine even keep them at a distance, 
They'll scribble on im spite of such resistance. 
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Oh! if L may not taste (Gods what a loss) 
Helicon’s water, though I do not scout it, 
Yet if £ cannot have it, why, perforce, 
Pl philosophically do without it ; 
But if it is allowed me, then, of course, 
I needn’t say another word about it :— 
We’re told a sip of it will drive us mad, 
Or make us poets which is, perhaps, as bad. 


Many there are who'll seriously tell us, 
That they have drank of that inspiring spring ; 
Perhaps it is so—but ’tis clear, poor fellows, 
That the effect is quite another thiug 
From what they had imagined: he who bellows, 
Will very oft persist that he can sing ; 
So ’tis with some who rhyme—their own inanity 
Makes them regard as poetry insanity. 


Since such an easy thing to get is fame, 

How strange so many in despoudence sigh for it— 
Accessible to every one the same, 

Cribb, Coleridge, Cobbett, any one who'll try for it ; 
And when so quickly one may have a name, 

How silly ’tis to fight, and sometimes die for it. 
Distinction after all is but a bubble, 
That wou in battle isn’t worth the trouble. 


Well, but you want my story: you must wait 
"Till inclination prompts me to begin it; 
And when my tale is told, ’tmay be its fate, 
For you to say, you can see nothing in it. 
[ care not if you do—at any rate, 
I never ask’d applause, or wished to win it. 
Why write I then! you'll say I’m independent, 
I write to please myself, and there’s the end on’t. 
EZZELIN. 








Remarkable Instance of Correct Criticism. 


The author of a duodecimo sent his work to a reviewer, having 
previously placed between the leaves a bank note for £20. This 
ar brought the following review—‘‘ We have found in the 

aves of this little work more interesting matter and sterling 
worth, than it often falls to our lot to meet with in works of a 
more bulky description. ’’ 
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To THE Epirors oF THE CENSOR. 

Gentlemen,— Until lately I invariably made it a rule, when- 
ever | went into company to talk but little, always taking care 
that what I said should be to the purpose, so that I could not, 
by any possibility, expose myself to the ridicule of my hearers. 
I, however, found that, from the trivial nature of the conversations 
usually held in society, I seldom had an opportunity of introducing 
a sensible observation, and I, therefore, very rarely spoke at all. 
I perceived that, owing to my silence, I was set down for an 
arrant fool—a tellow with nothing to say for himself; and rather 
than that such an opinion of me should exist, I determined to talk 
nonsense to remove the impression that was entertained of my 
stupidity. J accordingly have lately made a point of engrossing, 
as far as I am able, the whole of the conversation; and {I per- 
ceive that far greater importance is attached to the quantity than 
to the quality of what I utter. 

I am now looked upon as a clever and an agreeable companion : 
and my chief delight is to talk down all who attempt to throw in 
a sentence, which gains for me the reputation of being able to 
overthrow the arguments of whomsoever may be rash enough to 
engage in a controversy with your garrulous servant, 

LOQUAX. 








Mramatic Censor. 


KING’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday last, Rossini’s opera of I] Conte Ory, was per- 
formed for the first time in this country. Throughout the parts 
were ill sustained: Mademoiselle Monticelli, as the Countess, 
was labouring under severe hoarseness ; and even had she been 
free from such a drawback upon her powers, we do not think she 
would have been able to do justice to the music of the character. 
Curioni, as the Count, sang with his accustomed sweetness, but 
his acting wants spirit. Madame Spechi appeared, for the first 
time in Eugland, as the Page, and was well received; she 
has taste, and a pleasing voice, but we do not think her cal- 
culated to sustain the principal parts in opera. On Tuesday, in 
consequence of the indisposition of Mademoiselle Blasis, the 
opera of La Douna del Lago, which had been advertised for the 
above evening, Was of necessity postponed; and having been 
re-announced for Thursday, was again put off until this evening, 
Saturday. It is really shameful that the frequenters of the King’s 
Theatre are to be disappointed of an opera, merely because 
M. Laporte has not taken care to provide an eflicient company, 
who may be in readiness, so that the inconveniences which might 
arise from the indisposition of any of the singers, may be guarded 
against. The department of the ballet is no less incomplete, 
Paulin, Coulon, and Gosselin are the only really good dancers ; 
Mademviselle Louise was, we believe, on the point of being en- 
gaged, but the Directors of the Academy of Music, in Paris, who 
are always sufficiently alive to their own interests, to obtain the 
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most talented artistes, have secured her services to themselves ; 
and being fully satisfied of her capabilities to fill the station of 
principal dancer, have offered her most liberal terms, without her 
passing the usual ordeal of a debut. The circumstance of a per- 
former being actually engaged previous to undergoing the cus- 
tomary trial is without precedent. 


DRURY LANE. 


A play, in three acts, called Peter the Great, or the Battle of 
Pultawa, was produced at this theatre, on Saturday, the 21st of 
February. It is the joint production of Messrs. Kenny and Mor- 
ton, who, though they have borrowed the plot from a French 
piece, have not been guilty of translating the dialogue. The story 
is interesting and well developed. ‘The serious portions of the 
play contains some good language, and one or two good senti- 
ments; not the usual sort of dramatic sentiments, such as, ‘* The 
man who would refuse to assist a defenceless female in distress, 
deserves, &c.” but sentiments with some meaning. The comic 
scenes are pointed and lively, tending to lighten the plot, without 
(as is too frequently the case) retarding the business of the piece. 

The part of Peter the Great was sustained by Young witha 
versatility of talent seldom met with in one individual. He was 
equally at home as the czar and in the disguise of the miller; in 
which latter character he introduced a drinking song, which he 
executed with so much taste as to obtain a rapturous encore. We 
have often admired his skilful managemeut of his fine toned voice 
in his representation of tragic heroes; and we have occasionally 
been delighted by his singing in a room, but we did not imagine 
that he could vocalize with success in so large an arena as Drury 
Lane Theatre. We were pleased and astonished, however, to find 
ourselves mistaken. Liston, as Addlewitz, the miller, made us 
laugh in spite of ourselves at his buffoonery. Farren played well 
as Swartz, an old serjeant in the Russian service; his interview 
with the czar was, in particular, very cleverly acted. Cooper 
was the representative of Charles the X1Ith, but his performance 
was not more than respectable. The best thing he did during the 
evening, wasa touch of patience he exhibited in act three, when 
his soldiers (no doubt with the kindest intentions) convey him off 
the stage on a sort of a truck composed of muskets. The barrel of 
a gun must be rather an awkward article to lie upon, but Mr. 
Cooper did not betray the slightest symptom of uneasiness. We 
think this exposition of the stage manager to torture is somewhat 
unnecessary. Miss E. Tree performed very interestingly a young 
lady, (such as is so often to be met with in a drama, but nowhere 
besides) who fancies herself the daughter of somebody, and turns 
out to be the daughter of somebody else. Aitken, as the ab- 
sconded papa, with a long name which we cannot remember, 
except that it ended in ski, wore a preposterously large pair of 
horse-guard boots, and talked pathetically about his conscience. 
Miss Love played well as the wife of Addlewitz, and sang one or 
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two songs with effect. The music, by Dr. Carnaby and T. Cooke, 
is not without merit. The piece was decidedly successful. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


On Monday, the 23rd of February, we witnessed the perform- 
ance of Romeo and Juliet, by Mr. C. Kemble and Miss Jarman. 
We are far from coinciding in the praises that have been so 
lavishly bestowed on Mr. C. Kemble’s personation of the former 
of these characters; he drawls when he would be tender, and 
rants most intolerably when he would be energetic. Miss Jarman 
whined through the part of Juliet, and, with one or two exceptions, 
the tragedy was cast in a manner disgraceful to Covent Garden 
Theatre. Bythe bye, Mr. Horrebow came forward, immediately 
before the falling of the curtain, and gave out (apparently with 
deep regret) that Mr. Wood was on the following evening to 
appear, for the first time, as Sir Huon, in the opera of Oberon; 
Mr. H. probably supposing, that such an announcement formed a 
most apt and melancholy conclusion to the tragedy. At all events 
it was severe on Wood; and though we have never yet had 
occasion to compliment Mr. Horrebow on his acting, we sincerely 
congratulate him on the power of irony, which, on the above 
oocasion, he fully proved that he possesses. Should the Critic be 
revived, we trust that the character of Sneer will be assigned to 
Mr. Horrebow. 

On the same evening, a drama was produced called the Battle 
of Pultawa, which the managers attempted to palm on the public 
as an entirely new piece, and which was noticed as such by the 
ever vigilant newspaper critics; we, however, inform our readers, 
that it 1s written by the prolific and talented T. Dibdin, and was 
performed some time since under the name of Charles the X [Ith 
and Peter the Great, at the Coburg Theatre. It was offered to, 
and refused by the discriminating managers of both the large 
houses ; but on Drury Lane advertising a play on the same sub- 
ject, the proprietors of Covent Garden thought proper to produce 
the piece they had previously rejected. It was successful, and, 
as far as its own merits are concerned, deservedly so; though the 
acting was inferior, in many respects, to that bestowed on the 
same drama, when it was represented at the minor establishment 
above alluded to. C. Kemble, as Charles the Twelfth, did not ap- 
pear to so great advantage as Cobham; who, though doomed to 
play to Coburg audiences, is a man of great genius, aud far above 
some who have the reputation of being second- rate tragedians. 
Warde’s performance of Peter, the Czar of Muscovy, was, per- 
haps, more than respectable; and the part of the Miller was ably 
sustained by Keeley, though he is occasionally extravagantly 
ludicrous. Miss Goward played wellas his bride, and introduced 
a song, which, as it possesses no merit, might as well have been 
omitted. From the very hasty manner in which the piece was got 
up, (the parts having been distributed a few days only previous 
to its first representation) the performers were all of them im- 
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perfect; and once or twice the stage was kept waiting, till the 
word was caught from the prompter. 

Miss Paton made her first appearance at this theatre for two 
years, on Tuesday, the 24th of February, and was enthusiasti- 
cally greeted by a crowded audience. She executed the pleasing 
music of Reiza with all her usual ialent; and though her appear- 
ance seemed altered by late indisposition, her vocal talents were 
evidently unimpaired. Wood appeared as Sir Huon—an insult 
at once to the public, Miss Paton, and the memory of Weber. 
He was occasionally well hissed. As long as he confines himself, 
or is confined, to such parts as Florriel, in the Invincibles, and 
others of similar importance, where there is no fine music to be 
spoiled, we will treat him with lenity; but when he presumes to 
attempt such a part as Sir Huon, one in which we have listened 
with rapture to the delicious strains of Sapio, then it is time to 
lay aside mercy and lash without hesitation. His inability to do 
justice to the splendid compositions of Weber is not his fault, but 
for his presumption in taking upon himself such a task, there can be 
no apology. The conduct of the managers is at all events deserving 
of the most severe reprobation. Why do they not engage com- 
petent persons. Why must the public be compelled to listen to 
squallers when there are good singers in the country? Why (we 
ask once more, and will ask again and again) is not SAPIO en- 
gaged? 

On Monday, the 2nd of March, a Mr. Pemberton made his 
first appearance on the London stage, in the character of Vir- 
ginius, At no time was a tragedian so much wanted, and we 
were, therefore, inclined to look leniently on, and encourage any 
individual, whose talent might enable him, even-in some degree, 
to fill the chasm occasioned by the secession both of Kean and 
Young from Covent Garden Theatre. We were gratified to find 
that Mr. Pemberton (though his acting was far from faultless) 
rendered it unnecessary for us to sacrifice the least iota of our 
judgment. Throughout the greater part of the tragedy we de- 
tected an imitation of Macready; but we do noi blame him for 
taking what he considered to be the best model: yet many of the 
sapient newspaper critics, who have lauded the Virginius of 
Mr. Macready, and pronounced it to be perfect, have condemned 
Mr. Pemberton for the copy; they, probably, conceiving it pos- 
sible to improve on perfection. In one or two portions of the 
character, he evinced an originality of conception, which clearly 
proved him to be a man of genius ; and from his execution of such 
conception, it was manifest that he is possessed of good classical 
abilities. One of his principal errors—and one into which too 
many have fallen—is a general imitation of the peculiar manner 
of Kean, a manner which is to us always disagreeable. New 
aspirants to dramanic honours should remember, that that actor's 
popularity is not owing to his starts and pauses, which, far from 
adding to, are material drawbacks on the effect of his perform- 
ances. Mr. Pemberton was decidedly successful, and will, in 
our opinion, be found valuable to Covent Garden Theatre; and 
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though, perhaps, not fit to represent the leading characters in 
tragedy, he has certainly greater ability than some of those to 
whom, from the disgraceful poverty of the company, the first-rate 
parts have occasionally been unavoidably entrusted. 

We are glad to perceive that Covent Garden has advertised an 
opera by Rossini, and Drury Lane one by Mozart. This is as it 
should be ; national taste ought to be cultivated, by being brought 
to grow accustomed to the compositions of the first masters. “Tt 
is absurd to howl about the neglect of native composers, for if 
they have no talent, they must, and deserve to be neglected. We 
have been too long pestered with A. Lee's flimsy nonsense, and 
shall hail with delight, the first good music that is offered to us 
at our national theatres. 

By the announcement that Mr. Phillips is to appear in the new 
opera, our readers will perceive that we have in some measure, 
succeeded in our attempt to compel the managers of Covent 
Garden Theatre to procure an eflicient male singer. We, how- 
ever, consider it a duty which we owe to the theatrical portion of 
the public, not to relax in our endeavours to see Sapio restored 
to the situation which he last season so adequately filled, and from 
which he ought never to have been suspended. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Mr. Charles Robert Elliston took his benefit on Wednesday, 
the 25th of February, on which occasion the comedy of the Way 
to get Married was performed in an admirable manner; Elliston 
supporting his favourite character of Tangent with talent unimpaired 
by time, and a buoyancy of spirit undepressed by circumstances. 
The comedy was followed by anew musical farce, under the sin- 
gular title of Mr. Sims. It is an amusing trifle, written by Mr. 
Hood, the facetious author of Whims and Oddities, and was 
extremcly well acted. Vale performed the principal personage in 
the piece with a great deal of quaint humour; and Mrs. Fitz- 
william and Miss Somerville played and sang with considerable 
ability. The latter bids fair to attain to great vocal celebrity, and 
we shall be surprised if, ere very long, she does not become a 
formidable rival to some of the established favourites of the patent 
theatres. 

WEST LONDON. 


The pieces performed at this Theatre, under the very able ma- 
nagement of the experienced Dibdin, are extremely good and 
t.lerably well acted. We are sorry that the depressed state of 
theatricals, and the pernicious example set by some of the other 
Minor Houses, render it incumbent on him to adopt the Shilling 
Order system. 
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